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Extension and Supervision 


HE number of Student Associations 
is now 629, sixty-four of these 
having been added this college year. Of 
these new Associations, six are in the 
theological schools and colleges, eleven 
are in professional schools, two are metro- 
politan intercollegiate departments, sev- 
enteen are in institutions of college grade, 
eight in normal schools, seven in fitting 
schools, three in high schools, nine in in- 
stitutions for colored students, and one is 
in an Indian school. Geographically 
they are divided as follows: North and 
East, twenty-three; South, twenty-one; 
Middle West, fourteen; and Northwest, 
six. The growth has been slightly more 
in each class of institutions than for a few 
years previous, except in theological 
seminaries, this class of institutions being 
more limited in number. 

It is of especial interest to note the 
forming of the high-school departments 
at Dayton, Ohio; Albany, N. Y., and 
North Adams, Mass. They have been 
organized as regular branches of the gen- 
eral work of the cities in which the schools 
are located. Each has started with an 
encouraging membership, and their suc- 
cess seems to indicate that city high 
schools justly may be regarded as com- 
prising a field of work ultimately to be 
extensively cultivated by the Student 
Movement. Another advance of signifi- 
cance is the organization of intercollegi- 
ate departments at Nashville, Tenn., and 
at Cleveland, O. In the former city the 
number of students of college or profes- 
sional school grade number nearly 1,500, 


and at the latter the students number 
nearly 2,500. 

The Association Year Book for 1900, 
just published by the International Com- 
mittee, gives the total membership of 
Student Associations (496 Associations 
reporting) to be 31,901. The number re- 
ported in 1899 (by 478 Associations) was 
28,674, showing the marked increase in 
membership during the year of more than 
ten per cent. These totals of membership 
would have been increased greatly had 
full reports been rendered by the large 
number of Associations failing so to do. 

The work of supervision of the North- 
American student field by the Interna- 
tional Committee is conducted through 
the visitation of the colleges by its travel- 
ing secretaries, through correspondence, 
through the promotion of the Summer 
Conferences,and through THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. Mr. Harry Wade Hicks has trav- 
eled throughout Canada and the East; 
Mr. Hugh M. Mclilhany, Jr., has visited 
the colleges of the South; Mr. H. W. 
Rose has had charge of the work in the 
Middle and Far West; Mr. W. J. Parker, 
Intercollegiate Secretary at Chicago, was 
secured by the committee for two months 
of work in metropolitan centers; Mr. 
George Gleason gave his attention to the 
development of Associations in high 
schools, fitting and preparatory schools; 
Mr. W. A. Hunton gave part of his time 
to the work in colleges for colored men; 
Mr. S. Earl Taylor supervised the devel- 
opment of the Association movement in 
theological seminaries, and Mr. Henry S. 
White has had charge of the office. Mr. 
John R. Mott and Mr. H. P. Andersen, 
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as Executive Secretaries, have unified 
and directed the work of the entire Stu- 
dent Department. 

Full credit must be given to the splen- 
did service rendered by Mr. G. Mebane 
Smith in Virginia, Mr. E. D. Soper in 
Pennsylvania, Mr. H. A. Wilbur in Ohio, 
Mr. E. T. Colton in Illinois, and to Mr. 
Stuart b. Hanna in the Pacific North- 
west, who as College Secretaries of State 
Committees have given all their time to 
the college work. Five States have had 
student secretaries who have given only 
part of their time to college visitation, 
while many other State secretaries have 
rendered efficient service of this nature. 
In six metropolitan centers student sec- 
retaries have given all or part of their 
time to the intercollegiate departments of 
the respective cities. Thirty general sec- 
retaries have been employed by local Stu- 
dent Associations, this being an increase 
of six over last year. 


Student Gatherings of Note 


F first importance to the best de- 
velopment of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement are the Summer Con- 
ferences held at Northfield, Asheville, 
Lake Geneva, and Pacific Grove. Those 
held this last summer lacked nothing of 
the strength shown in other years, and in 
many respects there were distinct ad- 
vances. At the four conferences there 
were present 1,227 men from 383 institu- 
tions, as compared with 926 men present 
the previous year from all institutions. 
Northfield showed the greatest actual in- 
crease in number of delegates, and Lake 
Geneva the greatest increase in the num- 
ber of institutions represented. The 
strongest feature of the conference of last 
summer was, without doubt, the work 
done in the Bible classes. 

After the Summer Conferences, the 
gatherings held each year which are of 
greatest intercollegiate significance are 
the presidential conferences. Those for 
presidents of Associations in theological 
seminaries are held in November; those 
for presidents of college Associations in 
the early spring. At the theological con- 


ferences held last fall, the one in the West 
at Oberlin, Ohio, and the one in the East 
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at Madison, N. J., over sixty seminaries 
were represented. Almost as many in- 
stitutions sent delegates to each confer- 
ence as were formerly represented at the 
largest of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance conventions. Every leading 
evangelical denomination in the United 
States and Canada was _ represented. 
These were the first gatherings in the his- 
tory of the seminary movement when 
theological colleges of both the United 
States and Canada were united in confer- 
ences of such a character. Reports from 
the seminaries showed marked progress 
since they organized Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Almost without ex- 
ception the reports noted a deepening of 
the spiritual life and a greater interest in 
missions. 

The second annual conference of presi- 
dents of Associations in Ontario and 
Quebec was held at Woodstock, Ont., af- 
ter the close of the Woodstock Conven- 
tion. Fourteen Associations were repre- 
sented by twenty men. At the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, held at Yale Uni- 
versity in April, presidents and general 
secretaries were present from forty-six 
institutions. The Pennsylvania Presi- 
dents’ Conference, held at Dickinson Col- 
lege, was attended by the newly elected 
presidents of thirty-six Student Associa- 
tions. Similar conferences for presidents 
were held in Ohio, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and four for isolated groups of 
colleges in the Pacific Northwest. The 
deputation conference held at Evanston, 
Ill., was attended by deputation men from 
nine of the States of the Middle West. 
The College Conference of the Maritime 
Provinces was held this year at Mt. Al- 
lison College. 

In many States, particularly in the 
South, presidential conferences were 
conducted in connection with the State 
Conventions held for all classes of Associ- 
ations. At the Virginia Convention four- 
teen Student Associations were represent- 
ed; at the Tennessee Convention twelve 
Student Associations; at the South Caro- 
lina Convention ten Associations, all but 
one of the presidents-elect in the State be- 
ing present; at the Louisiana Convention, 
eight Student Associations. Large stu- 
dent delegations were present also at the 
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State conventions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, 
and at the Tri-State Convention of Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Important intercollegiate events, either 
of the nature of great receptions or of 
training conferences, have been held both 
by the intercollegiate departments and by 
the student volunteer unions in the larger 
metropolitan centers, such as Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Denver. 

A series of important conferences for 
colored young men was held in the South 
in December, January, and February, at 
Norfolk, Va.; Orangeburg, S. C., and 
Tuskegee, Ala., the delegates being 
chiefly students and a large number of the 
colleges for colored men being repre- 
sented. The growth of the work among 
colored men was manifested at each con- 
ference, not only in the number of Asso- 
ciations reported, but also in the intelli- 
gent grasp of the work by the delegates 
and the earnest spirit which prevailed 
throughout the sessions. 


Buildings and Equipment 


HE first Student Association of 
North America to have a building 
was that of Princeton, Murray Hall hav- 
ing been finished in 1879 at a cost of 
$20,000. This amount was provided for 
in the will of Mr. Hamilton Murray, of the 
class of 1872, who lost his life at sea in 
1875. This building has housed the As- 
sociation during all these years, but for a 
long time it has been entirely inadequate 
to the needs of the organization. During 
the past vear a second building has been 
in the course of erection, this latter. being 
a memorial of Mr. W. E. Dodge, of New 
York, to his son, Mr. W. Earl Dodge, 
Princeton, 1879, who as an undergradu- 
ate was one of a little group of men who 
projected the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The build- 
ing has cost $55,000, and has been co- 
ordinated with the older structure by an 
artistic passageway, which makes of the 
two a united buildine—a beautiful double 
memorial. Dodge Hall is to be dedicated 
during commencement week. 
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The year has added one building to the 
New England group—Jesup Hall, at 
Williams College, the gift of Mr. Morris 
Kk. Jesup, of New York, and costing 
$35,000. This building, like the one at 
Princeton, is of special intercollegiate in- 
terest, for it was at Williams College, in 
the first decade of the century, that stu- 
dent interest in foreign missions first 
strongly developed. Here standing close 
together, the Haystack Monument and 
Jesup Hall signalize student religious 
convictions at the beginning and at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Jesup 
Hall was entered in January of this year. 

Union College has a fine building in 
course of erection which is to cost about 
$40,000. At the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute the corner-stone of a new $20,- 
coo building was laid last commence- 
ment, and the structure is now under its 
slate roof. The Association of Central 
University, Pella, la., has furnished and 
occupied the gymnasium of its $15,000 
building, and it is hoped that the remain- 
der may be ready for use in September. 
At Simpson College, Indianola, Ia., the 
Association members have built and 
equipped a gymnasium almost entirely 
through their own efforts. The Univer- 
sjtvy of Illinois Association last fall for 
the first time occupied a building pur- 
chased during the preceding college year. 
The property now owned by this Asso- 
ciation is valued at more than $20,000. 
The Brooks House at Harvard, erected 
for the use of the various religious socie- 
ties at the University, has been complet- 
ed, and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has moved into its splendid 
quarters thus provided. 

The Students’ Club, of New York City, 
has had a jubilee over the clearance from 
its building on Lexington Avenue of a 
debt of $15,000. At the State University 
of Iowa, Close Hall has been heavily en- 
cumbered since its erection in 1&go. 
During the present collegiate year a can- 
vass has been conducted to remove the 
entire $8.000 of indebtedness. Seven 
thousand dollars was secured by Mav 1, 
with eood prospects of obtaining the bal- 
ance by commencement. The University 
of North Carolina has $3,500 toward a 
$10,000 building which the Association is 
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planning for. The University of Wis- 
consin has just launched a building move- 
ment. 

A plan developed within the last two 
or three years and followed by a number 
of Associations, mainly in the Middle 
West, is that of renting or leasing some 
private residence within convenient dis- 
tance of the student center, and using it 
as an “ Association House,” the cost of 
rental being provided for principally by 
the sub-rental of rooms to Association 
leaders, thus centralizing the activities of 
the organization, and affording many of 
the advantages of a permanent building. 
The Associations which have followed 
the plan this year are those at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Rush Med- 
ical College and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Chicago (one house 
for both), Knox College, Northwestern 
University, Purdue University, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of Michi- 
gan, and the University of Kansas. In 
most cases this year was the first time the 
plan had been tried by these Associations. 

Associations as yet unable to face the 
building problem, in increasing numbers 
are securing rooms set apart for their 
work. Especially significant is this ten- 
dency as seen in the professional schools, 
where it adds so materially to the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the organiza- 
tion. 


Bible Study 


ERHAPS the most striking growth 
that has characterized any phase 

of the work of the Student Associations 
during the past year has taken place in 
the development of the organized efforts 
to promote devotional Bible study in vol- 
untary classes. There has been a marked 
increase in the enrelment of students. 
This has exceeded 100 men in each one 
of twenty-two universities and colleges 
composing the movement. In the East 
the universities which have taken the lead 
in this particular are Yale, Princeton, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, and 
Amherst. Practically all the leading 
State universities of the West have had 
between 100 and 200 men enrolled. The 
University of California shows a total en- 
rolment of 184, which is a marked in- 
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crease Over any previous year. In many 
instances the large universities have 
doubled the enrolment of last year. An 
equal growth has characterized many of 
the smaller colleges. A gratifying in- 
crease is noticeable in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. In the seven colleges of South 
Dakota seventy per cent. of the active 
members were enrolled in Bible classes. 
In some instances more students were en- 
rolled in this study than in the member- 
ship. Such was the case at Central 
Pennsylvania College, Bingham School, 
and Georgetown College, Texas. A 
number of institutions organized a Bible 
Study Department for the first time. 
Among these may be mentioned West- 
minster College, Missouri, and Queen’s 
University. Even under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances it has been found pos- 
sible to maintain classes. In medical 
colleges a constant growth may be noted, 
while successful work has been main- 
tained in the Northwestern University 
Law School, the Chicago College of Law, 
and the Law Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Eight out of ten 
professional school Associations in Chi- 
cago have maintained Bible classes suc- 
cessfully. In all, 331 Associations report 
11,782 enrolled in Bible classes. 

But the most significant growth has 
been in the quality of the work done. At 
the beginning of the year, two courses of 
the Bible Study Cycle were in the hands 
of the students, namely, “ Studies in the 
Life of Christ,” by Sharman, and “ Stud- 
ies in the Acts and Epistles,” by Bos- 
worth. During the vear the Junior 
course on “Studies in Old Testament 
Characters,” by White, has been issued. 
These courses, with provision for daily 
devotional study, have led to much more 
thorough and scholarly work than has 
ever been attained before. At the same 
time the work has been made deeply de- 
votional. Many institutions have adopt- 
ed one or more courses of the Cycle for 
the first time. In Illinois eleven Associa- 
tions took up these courses this year. In 
the Canadian colleges thev have been very 
eenerally introduced. Their value has 
commended these studies to the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations in co- 
educational institutions, while they have 
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been adopted in a number of the large 
[astern women’s colleges. In all, about 
8,000 students have used the courses of 
the Cycle during the past year, an in- 
crease of fully 1oo per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee has done much to 
promote these results. At the beginning 
of the year, a Bible Study Secretary gave 
his whole time to the work. After Oc- 
tober the work was assigned temporarily 
to one of the Executive Secretaries. The 
plans have been presented at presidents’ 
conferences and by the traveling secre- 
taries upon their visits, normal training 
has been given at the Summer Confer- 
ences, a thorough system of correspond- 
ence and report has been maintained 
with each leader of a class in the standard 
courses, and printed suggestions to lead- 
ers have been supplied to help them in 
their work. 

The reports which are received give 
some suggestion of the far-reaching re- 
sults of this work. The spiritual lives of 
the students have been deepened, a 
stronger grasp of spiritual truths has been 
gained, a greater love for the Bible has 
been created, while many life purposes 
have been fixed. Out of these classes 
spiritual awakenings have come, while a 
habit of daily devotional Bible study has 
been fixed in thousands of lives. 


Missions 


WO events of noteworthy signifi- 
cance in the development of mis- 
sionary interest among colleges have 
occurred during the year. The first of 
these was the convention of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union of Great 
Britain, at which representatives from the 
Student Volunteer Movement of North 
America were present. The report of 
that gathering as given in the volume, 
“ Students and the Missionary Problem,” 
contains the very latest and best available 
material on the subjects involved in its 
title, while the delegation from North 
America has brought hack to these shores 
added knowledge and experience that are 
helping to strengthen the work here. 
The second great event, the Ecumenical 


Conierence, while not distinctively a stu- 
dent gathering, shed so much light on 
missions and on the relation of students 
to world-wide evangelization that it can- 
not but react powerfully on the develop- 
ment of missionary interest and convic- 
tion among college men. 

Mission study in the colleges is super- 
vised by the Educational Department of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
work of this department has shown a 
stealy advance during the year. The 
interest in the courses studied has been 
good with greater uniformity than here- 
tofore, while the number of classes par- 
ticipating in the work, 341 in all, and 
the number of textbooks sold to students, 
7,020, evidence the extent to which the 
educational scheme has taken root. —Two 
classes of institutions, theological sem- 
inaries and medical schools, have made 
the most marked advance in the direction 
of classes formed and in progress in de- 
veloping the study scheme. Women’s 
classes have in general furnished the most 
faithful students. In some institutions, 
as at Wellesley, mission study is being 
increasingly serviceable from the peda- 
gogical point of view, and in others, as at 
Dickinson College and the University of 
Illinois, individual leaders are devising 
methods of instruction especially adapted 
to local conditions. The plan of increas- 
ing the number of study groups to meet 
the needs of men with different engage- 
ments and intellectual needs, as at Hart- 
ford, Auburn, and Rochester seminaries, 
is a gratifving sign of wisdom. The fact 
that some of the largest classes of this 
last vear are found in normal institutions 
is also a notable advance, especially in 
view of the influence exerted by their 
graduates on the youth of the land. 

While a number of colleges and the- 
ological seminaries have this year for the 
first time supported a missionary entirelv 
or in part, perhaps the most notable ad- 
vance of this nature was the enlistment of 
professional students in metropolitan 
centers in such giving. Baltimore men 
this vear have undertaken to raise $600 
for foreion student work, and New York 
City men: have become responsible for a 
like sum. 

A gratifving increase in the list of 
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sailed volunteers is to be noted. At the 
Summer Conferences of 1899 it was re- 
ported that 1,363 volunteers had then 
reached their fields of labor. Since that 
time more than 250 more volunteers have 
sailed, as many as seventeen having left 
San lrancisco last September on a single 
steamer. The sailed list has now passed 
the 1,600 mark. 


Religious Awakenings 


HE year just closing has been nota- 
ble for the number and power of 
the spiritual awakenings among the stu- 
dents of North America. From colleges 
and fitting schools in all parts of the 
United States and Canada word has come 
of real conversions and of transformed 
character. Perhaps to a greater extent 
than in previous years, the work of the 
Associations has been fruitful in spiritual 
results. 

The most marked awakening in Canada 
was that among the nineteen institutions 
of Toronto in February, when seventy- 
eight students accepted Christ as personal 
Saviour. The Yale revival was the most 
notable awakening in that or in any New 
England institution for years, the con- 
versions numbering nearly one hundred. 
A considerable number of New England 
fitting schools report successful evan- 
gelistic meetings. Cornell University 
and Syracuse University, both of New 
York State, had awakenings that awak- 
ened men indeed, more than seventy 
conversions being reported at the former 
institution. In Pennsylvania, especially 
in the normal schools, much successful 
evangelistic work was done. The Car- 
lisle Indian School Association reported 
fifty conversions for the vear ending in 
March. In Virginia there were revivals 
in nearly all the leading institutions, the 
University of Virginia reporting that 
forty men accepted Jesus Christ as Lord. 
No section of the South was without such 
results of Association work. In the As- 
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sociations of the colleges of Tennessee 
there had been nearly a hundred conver- 
sions before April 15. 

In each of three Ohio colleges twenty 
or more men accepted Christ on the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges. Purdue and Indi- 
ana Universities have had a considerable 
number of definite decisions. Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan, was stirred throughout. 
Of the Student Associations of L[llinois, 
thirteen organized personal work during 
the fall term, and there were nineteen con- 
versions in these institutions before 
Christmas. In every college of Minne- 
sota but one, men were led to Christ this 
year. There were notable awakenings in 
many lowa institutions, and every lead- 
ing Association in Kansas had spiritual 
results in changed lives. The list of 
States is too long to give, but reference 
must be made to the awakening at the 
University of California, the most remark- 
able in the history of that institution. 
State universities, denominational col- 
leges, metropolitan centers, the great in- 
stitutions of the East, normal schools, 
preparatory schools, and military schools 
have combined to demonstrate that re- 
ligious awakenings are possible to him 
that believeth. 

The factors which have entered into 
these awakenings in most instances are 
not hard to trace. Those who were im- 
mediately used in the public presentation 
of the truth were international, state, and 
general secretaries of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement, college presidents and 
professors, college pastors, and other 
pastors and evangelists. But behind 
nearly every awakening there is to be dis- 
covered a group of godly students asso- 
ciated for prayer and for personal work, 
and usually for Bible study also. This 
group has grown up around one or two 
students who have caught a vision of the 
meaning and consequences of sin, and of 
the possibilities in transformed lives, and 
whose profound convictions as to their 
duty and opportunity have led to these re- 
sults. 

















The Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions 
By C. H. Fahs 


HE missionary endeavors which 
have characterized the century 
just closing came to an appropriate 
climax in the Ecumenical Conference, 
held in New York, April 21 to May 1. 
The gathering was notable in almost 
every regard in which greatness might 
have been even hoped for. In point of 
numbers in attendance, in comprehensive- 
ness and effectiveness of program, in 
strength of personnel, in clearness and 
vigor of the summons to greater effort 
which sounded forth, in the spirituality 
and power and promise of abiding fruit- 
age which were at all times evident, in 
the spirit of unity which characterized all 
sessions, the greatest anticipations were 
more than realized. 

The statistics of the Conference were 
far in advance of any of the great mission- 
ary gatherings which have preceded it. 
About 2,800 registered delegates were 
present, 700 of these being missionaries, 
doubtless the greatest number of foreign 
workers ever assembled in one place. 
(ne hundred and fifty missionary boards 
and societies, and about forty denomina- 
tions, were represented. Delegates were 
present from sixty countries and colonies. 
The sessions were held on nine days, dur- 
ing which there were more than sixty 
meetings. 

The personnel of the Conference was 
as striking as the attendance was great. 
The presence of men like Dr. Paton, of 
the New Hebrides; Dr. Chamberlain and 
Bishop Thoburn, of India; Dr. J. Hudson 
Taylor and Dr. William Ashmore, of 
China; Bishop Ridley, of British Colum- 
bia, and many others that might be 
named, made the missionary history of 
the last half century seem very real. 

There were other great leaders besides 
missionaries present. The executive 
heads of the leading missionary societies 
of America and Europe: bishops and 
prominent clergymen of many denomina- 
tions; leaders of young people’s organiza- 
tions, as well as men prominent in spheres 
of labor other than the distinctively re- 


ligious, added their part to the procced- 
ings. Ex-President Harrison, President 
McKinley, and Governor Roosevelt by 
their addresses gave the Conference in- 
creased public significance. 

The program necessarily was com- 
plex in detail, and apparently was all-in- 
clusive. Yet it was carefully articulated. 
Well-defined impressions came from 
every session and from the sessions as 
grouped by days. No legislative ends 
being sought, frank expressions of all 
sides of every debatable question helped 
to throw the points at issue into sharp 
outline without the slightest jar or clash 
of those supporting opposite positions. 
The tensity of feeling was all for the fur- 
thering of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 
One could not but feel that the science of 
missions was being formulated at a rate 
nowhere else possible. 

On certain great fundamentals the Con- 
ference was a unit—assertedly and em- 
phatically so. Christ the authority, the 
inspiration, the message of missions, and 
their life-giving power; the Word of God 
the only source of the great truths essen- 
tial to the salvation of every one that be- 
lieveth; a self-supporting, self-propagat- 
ing, self-governing native church the end 
of mission effort; education of all grades, 
kindergarten to college, as an important 
factor in missions, provided, however, 
there be always and unceasingly the 
evangelistic aim; medical work as a 
preparation for preaching rather than a 
philanthropy; the need of better mission- 
ary economics, involving comity and co- 
operation in all ways possible, that need- 
less duplication and friction on the field 
may be avoided—notes such as these 
were sounded again and again, and with 
unmistakable emphasis. It was on 
method rather than on purpose, on ways 
and means rather than on the end to be 
obtained. that differences were found. 

The results of the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence will continue to be manifest for 
years. The inspiration gained by indi- 
viduals will be lived out in all countries. 
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The thousands of columns of reports 
printed in the daily secular press and in 
the religious weeklies already are being 
read on all continents. The convictions 
uttered concerning the complicity of 
Christian powers with the liquor and 
opium traffics in non-Christian lands will 
doubtless issue, perhaps years hence, in 
international legislation. Money raised 
for famine relief was being used within 
forty-eight hours to feed the starving in 
the famished districts of far-away India. 
The impressions made upon a Christian 
public will turn streams of benevolence 
toward the Christless nations for the com- 
ing generation. Surely the Ecumenical 
Conference can mean nothing less than 
that whereas Christendom entered the 
nineteenth century with halting step and 
with uncertain convictions about the 
world out of Christ, the twentieth century 
is entered with a quickened and intensi- 
fied determination that the gospel shall 
be preached to those to whom Christ has 
not been named, and that speedily. 


The Missionary Exhibit 


HILE the exercises at Carnegie 

Hall, and other buildings where 
the discussions of the conference were 
held, claimed the chief attention of dele- 
gates, the general public and the young 
people of Greater New York will remem- 
ber longer, perhaps, the Missionary Ex- 
hibit at the Parish House of Zion and St. 
Timothy. In that large three-story build- 
ing were curios and pictures from every 
missionary land, illustrating the sur- 
roundings and work of the foreign labor- 
ers. Possibly no such collection was 
ever brought together. Certainly its 
equal has never been seen in America, and 
the delighted crowds of visitors who 
thronged the halls proved the interest that 
all felt in the articles, and in the explana- 
tions which were given by a full corps of 
attendants in the various booths. In 
some cases these were natives of the lands 
represented ; in others there were mission- 
aries from those countries, while in still 
others persons were dressed in native 
costumes, and so made the illusion creat- 
ed by the hangings, etc., of the courts still 
more complete. 
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The plan of arrangement was very sim- 
ple. On the first floor were displayed 
material illustrating the home activities of 
mission boards, the literature of missions 
at home, and the publications of book and 
tract societies so indispensable to the mis- 
sionary abroad. Here also were the strik- 
ing exhibits of the Christian Endeavorers 
in mission lands, the foreign work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
a collection illustrating medical missions, 
and another court devoted to Korea. On 
the second and third floors were the 
courts of Alaska and the North American 
Indians, Latin America, Oceania, Japan, 
China, Siam and Laos, burma and As- 
sam, India, Turkey and Persia, Syria, 
Arabia, and Africa. A striking array of 
Indian lace-work and of the dolls of all 
nations was also much admired, as was 
Yale’s missionary graduate map. 

Another very greatly appreciated phase 
of the Exhibit Committee’s work was the 
addresses delivered by over eighty mis- 
sionaries. Nineteen of these were stere- 
opticon lectures, delivered at the Church 
of the Disciples five doors away, and the 
remainder were brief talks given in the 
chapel of the church. 

Fully 60,000 visitors saw these realis- 
tic reproductions of foreign missionary 
scenes and work, while 10,000 attended 
the stereopticon lectures and 8,000 the 
missionary talks. Their enthusiastic and 
unanimous testimony to the value of such 
an exhibition will doubtless cause some 
American societies to enter upon similar 
work, as has for years been the case in 
Great Britain, where the Church Mission- 
ary Society is easily the foremost in its 
effective and profitable use of such meth- 
ods of awakening and increasing mission- 
ary effort. The present exhibit will be 
increased in its permanent home, at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 


New York. 


Young People’s Day 


NE whole day, Saturday, April 28, 

was given over to the discussion 

of the relation of students and -other 
young people to missions. Three great 
sessions were held in Carnegie Hall, and 
at each session the hall was more than 
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filled, overflow meetings being necessary 
at night. The morning session was de- 
voted to the Student Movement of this 
and other lands. The first general topic 
was “ The Achievements, Present Posi- 
tion, and Significance of Missionary 
Movements among Students throughout 
the World.” Professor J. Ross Steven- 
son, Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, gave in outline the history 
and present status of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in North America. Mr. 
H. C. Duncan, Chairman of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union Executive 
of Great Britain, presented a similar sum- 
mary for the British Union. The discus- 
sion was participated in by Mr. F. M. Gil- 
bert, of Yale; Mr. Charles T. Riggs, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary; Mr. 
Eugene Stock, of the Church Missionary 
Society of Great Britain; Dr. E. S. Fry, 
of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary So- 
ciety, and Miss Effie K. Price, of the 
American Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

The last principal address of the morn- 
ing was that by Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, of Union Theological Seminary. 
His topic was “ The Young Men of the 
Future Ministry, How Fire Them with 
the Missionary Passion, and Make Them 
Leaders of Missionary Churches.” 

At the afternoon session President B. 
L. Whitman, of the Columbian Univer- 
sity of Washington, spoke of “ Organized 
Movements of Young People of the 
Church—Their Extent and Missionary 
Possibilities.” Mr. S. Earl Taylor, who 
has done much in organizing summer 
campaign work by students, and Mr. D. 
Brewer Eddy, leader of the Yale Band of 
a vear ago, told how to foster and utilize 
among the vast army of young men and 
women in the various young people’s 
movements a missionary spirit adequate 
to the opportunities of their generation. 
Mr. J. Willis Baer, of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, made the closing talk. 

Three strong addresses were delivered 
at night, ex-Chancellor W. F. McDowell, 
of the University of Denver, speaking of 
“The Solemn Responsibility of the 
Church in the Light of the Working of 
God’s Spirit among the Students and 
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Other Young People’; Mr. John R. 
Mott, who had presided at all the sessions 
of the day, and Mr. Eugene Stock, spoke 
on the subject, ** The Peculiar Obligation 
and Opportunity for this Generation to 
Obey the Command to Preach the Gospel 
to Every Creature.” 

On Monday morning, following young 
people’s day, there was held at the Pres- 
byterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, a 
most helpful three-hour conference on 
methods of missionary work in young 
people’s societies. The leaders of all the 
principal young people’s organizations 
were present, and the conference proved 
most stimulating and suggestive to all. 


The Significance of the Confer- 
ence to the Student Volunteer 
Movement 


T the London Conference of 1888 the 
relation of students and other 
young people to the missionary problem 
had no place among the discussions. At 
the New York Conference of 1900, as has 
been pointed out, one whole day was set 
aside for the consideration of this theme. 
This one fact gives assurance that here- 
after, more than ever before, young peo- 
ple always are to be regarded as one 
of the factors in the missionary enterprise. 
Not only on Young People’s Day, how- 
ever, but repeatedly throughout the whole 
ten days, reference was made to the grow- 
ing interest of students in missions, and 
to their work as an important element 
both in helping to increase conviction at 
home and in furnishing an adequate num- 
ber of workers for foreign service. Presi- 
dent Angell, of the University of Michi- 
gan, declared on the platform of Carnegie 
Hall, at the great mass meeting of lay- 
men, that if the church will furnish the 
money, the colleges will furnish the work- 
ers. Hardly a session passed without 
some cordial reference being made to the 
Student Volunteer Movement, either of 
this or of other lands, evidence thus being 
given that the Movement’s work as a re- 
cruiting and educational agency is now 
widely understood and recognized. Not 
only that, but the tone of references made 
was such as to indicate that the leaders 
of the missionary enterprise among the 
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various denominations henceforth would 
expect and depend upon the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement to fulfill its functions 
with increasing power and effectiveness. 
There have been very many heretofore 
who have understood and have believed 
in the Student Volunteer Movement. 
The Ecumenical Conference has given it 
still wider recognition, and it may be said 
without hesitation that the Movement has 
little more to desire in the way of ap- 
proval of missionary leaders of its meth- 
ods and designated task. 

The proceedings of the Conference 
throw much light on many of the ques- 
tions which most agitate the minds of vol- 
unteers. Such subjects as the kind of 
men needed, the preparation that best fits 
for mission work, the present needs of 
various fields, and a dozen others, as dis- 
cussed in the various sessions, should all 
prove exceedingly helpful in the develop- 
ment of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and in the best preparation of the 
individual volunteer. The report of the 
Conference, issued in two volumes, can 
be obtained up to July 1 for one dollar, 
if order and cash are sent to the Ecu- 
menical Conference Committee, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. No volunteer 
should fail to secure this report, and cer- 
tainly no missionary alcove in any college 
library should be without it. 

It is reasonable to expect that the Ecu- 
menical Conference will be followed by a 
revival of missionary giving. The fields 
call loudly for workers. Never before 
have the opportunities of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement or of the individual 
volunteer been so great as now. The 
obligations square with the opportuni- 
ties. Is it not right to expect that more 
students will volunteer than in the past, 
that mission study classes will be more 
numerous and better attended, that the 
sailed list will grow with increasing rapid- 
ity? It can be so, and it ought to be so. 

Many who have believed in the Student 
Volunteer Movement have shrunk from 
a hearty acceptance of its watchword. 
The Ecumenical Conference has meant 
much in getting this watchword into the 
hearts and minds of the people. Speak- 
ers from all parts of the world, mission- 
ary leaders at home and abroad, reiterated 
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and 


the phrase 


“ The 
l-vangelization of the World in this Gen- 


again again, 
eration.” his was not planned for nor 
sought for. It came with glad approval 
on many occasions. Mr. Eugene Stock, 
secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of Great britain, declared the great- 
est service the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union had done was to give the 
watchword to the british churches. The 
evening given to the discussion of the 
obligation and opportunity of the present 
generation of Christians was spoken of in 
a dozen or more religious weeklies as one 
of the great spiritual climaxes of the Con- 
ference. In the address to the churches, 
determined upon and adopted by the Con- 
ference leaders of all denominations at a 
meeting immediately at the close of the 
Ecumenical, these words are used: “Over 
all the evil of the world, over all the dis- 
obedience of the people, over all the mis- 
takes of Christians, over all the tumult of 
the nations, over all the forces of life and 
all the movements of history, we believe 
God is ruling, calm and steadfast and 
faithful. We call ourselves and the church 
to a quiet and abiding trust in him, and 
to a fresh surrender to his will who would 
not ‘that any should perish, but that all 
should come unto repentance.’ _Intrust- 
ing to him the certain guidance of the 
great tides of influence and life which are 
beyond our control, it is for us to keep 
the commandments of his Son, and carry 
to those for whom he lived and died and 
rose again the message of the goodness 
of their Father and ours. We who live 
now and have this message must carry it 
to those who live now and are without it. 
It is the duty of each generation of Chris- 
tians to make Jesus Christ known to their 
fellow-creatures. It is our duty through 
our own preachers, and those forces and 
institutions which grow up where the 
gospel prevails, to attempt now the 
speedy evangelization of the whole world. 
We believe this to be God’s present call, 
‘Whom shall I send and who will go for 
us?’ We appeal to all Christian minis- 
ters, set by appointment as leaders of the 
people, to hear this call, and to speak it 
to the church; and we appeal to all God’s 
people to answer, as with one voice, 
‘Lord, here am I; send me.’” 











Doubts and How to Deal with Them 


By George Sherwood Eddy 


, AITH is the assent of the whole man 
—nnnd, heart, and will—to God. 
Doubt is ignorance of God. We do not 
trust Him because we do not know Him. 
As in a human friendship, we come to 
trust God when we know Him, and we 
know God as we take time to get ac- 
quainted with Him. The antidote for 
doubt is experience. And we live daily 
within reach of testing God and of dis- 
pelling doubt. Probably most of our in- 
tellectual difficulties will center about two 
points: those concerning the Bible, or 
God’s revelation to man, and doubts 
about the person or work of Jesus 
Christ. 

Doubt concerning the Bible is funda- 
mental, for without some sure objective 
standard of truth we are hopelessly adrift. 
Men’s minds differ. The cannibal thinks 
it right to eat man; the Hindoo thinks it 
wrong to kill an insect. The Mohamme- 
dan says there is a personal God; the 
Buddhist says there is none. The indi- 
vidual reason is limited and darkened; the 
conscience atrophied by sin. There must 
be some appeal from the individual to the 
universal, and man needs a revelation 
from God. The Bible claims to be such 
a revelation, and as such we may test it. 
Let us study it, as faithfully as we would 
any other textbook, by the scientific or 
inductive method. A class is beginning 
chemistry. The textbook is by the great- 
est authority upon the subject. The pro- 
fessor commends the book to the class, 
stating that he has tried every experiment 
himself, and that the preceding classes 
have proved them true. The class has 
enough faith in the author, the professor, 
and the preceding classes to try the ex- 
periments for themselves. A man begins 
with the first experiment. He adds the 
acid to the alkali, and for himself gets the 
salt or base. Now one thing he knows. 
Faith, by experiment, has passed into 
knowledge. And with increased confi- 
dence, or faith, he tries the second. By 
experiment ignorance is changed to 


knowledge. by experience doubt gives 
way to certainty. ‘Lhus take the bible as 
a textbook tull of principles and experi- 
ments. “ Every promise is an invitation 
to try an experiment with God.” ‘lhe 
author claimed to be the authority on 
Morality and Religion. Nineteen cen- 
turies of successive classes have proved 
it true. It meets the need of the human 
heart. It has proved to be the Word of 
God to thousands who, through it, have 
come into vital relationship with the liv- 
ing God. And it is the word of man, for 
its truth had filtered through the world’s 
best life for twenty centuries before it be- 
came a book. It was lived before it was 
written. And its words will prove to be 
spirit and life again if it is reincarnated in 
your life. Begin at the first promise in 
the Sermon on the Mount, as did a Brah- 
man convert whom I| know in India, and 
put it to the test. You will end as he 
did by proving the gospels to be a true 
record of a person who is Himself the 
Truth and the Life. Follow the inductive 
method of the book of John: Claims, 
Evidence, Belief. Faith is an honest as- 
sent to what we believe to be true, and it 
is a natural growth as truth is transformed 
into life, as the will yields to what the 
mind believes. The Bible claims to be 
the Word of God. Its claims may be 
tested by experiment. They may be 
proved by experience. 

Doubts concerning Jesus Christ, his 
person and work. The mind asks three 
questions: How, Why, What? The last 
is the key to truth, the method of induc- 
tion. Let us make sure of facts first. If 
we would deal more with these we would 
have less doubt. It was the method of 
Jesus. He asked men to come and get 
acquainted with Him. He began at the 
base of the pyramid with his humanity, 
not with the apex of his divinity. Read 
faithfully the accounts in the gospels. 
Begin with His humanity, and soon you 
will begin to doubt His mere humanity. 
Do not try to believe anything. Facts 
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ask no favors. 
believe when 
facts. 

lf yours is merely an “ intellectual dii- 
ficulty,’ daily intimacy with Christ will 
dispel it as light dispels the dark. But 
the root of unbelief usually lies deeper. 
The trouble is not in the intellect, but in 
the will. Probably the cause of most 
doubt is sin. It is not that we do not 
know enough, for * knowing God they 
glorified Him not, but become vain in 
their reasonings.” It is the heart that is 
wrong, for “ men Joved darkness rather 
than light.” But the final cause of per- 
sistent unbelief in spite of all evidence, 
even of the visible presence of Jesus Him- 
self, is just this, “ Ye will not come unto 
me that ye may have life.” No amount 
of evidence will convince a man whose 
will is wrong with God. To see Jesus 
raise Lazarus from the dead only drove 
the Jews to try and kill them both, when 
the evidence had become overwhelming. 
A guileless Nathaniel recognized Christ’s 
divinity at a glance, for he knew the 
Father, and hence recognized His like- 
ness in the Son. Faith, for him, was but 
the look of a pure heart into the face of 
his Master. A doubting Peter needed 
more evidence, but Christ gladly gave it. 
He walked and talked with him for two 
years, and then asked Peter, “ Whom say 
ve that lam?” And with a faith founded 
on the rock of experience, Peter an- 
swered, “ Thou art the Christ.” The 
Jews still asked for signs. After three 
vears of life and teaching and miracles 
they would not be convinced. Jesus took 
them on their own ground, and showed 
the cause of their stubborn doubt. “ How 
can ye believe” when your life is set 
against God? “Ye will not come.” 
And here in the field of the will he makes 
them a final challenge—one which is the 
test to-day for every man in honest doubt. 
“Tf any man will-eth to do God’s will he 
shall know ”"—whether I be man or God. 

Set your will on God’s side. Try to do 
His will, and God will give you light as 
fast as you walk in it. Two illustra- 
tions of men at Yale, who tested this 
promise, will show the two issues. The 
first was Horace Bushnell, one of the 
strongest minds of the last generation. 


be honest, and you will 
you come to know the 
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He honestly faced his doubts one day 
somewhat in this fashion: * Do | believe 


in God? No. Do | believe in any- 
thing? Yes; 1 believe there is an ineradi- 
cable distinction between right and 


wrong. Am | living up to what I be- 
lieve to be right? No, lam not. Then 
to-day | will begin. 1 will do the right 
if it carries me over Niagara.” As he 
took one step in the light, he saw, from 
that advanced position, enough light to 
take another. As he took the next step 
God gave him light enough for yet an- 
other. Unconsciously he was will-ing to 
do God's will, and soon he came to know 
a living God who answers prayer, a life- 
giving Saviour who saves from real sin. 
And it was Bushnell who wrote ‘ The 
Character of Jesus,” the best short treatise 
on the divinity of Christ for men who are 
in doubt. The other man came from the 
same college. We stood together one 
night, when his future was hanging in the 
balance. ‘1 do not believe in Christ. 
This faith is all subjective with you men,” 
he said. | made him the challenge, “ Are 
you will-ing to give up the sin in which 
you are living, and which you admit is 
sin? if you are convinced He is divine, will 
you vield Him your life?” He hung his 
head and counted the cost. “ No,” he 
said, “I will not.” With a will set 
against God his heart became darkened. 
Doubt gave place to unbelief. Within a 
few years after college he had run the 
downward course of lust and sin and 
death, a wrecked and wasted life. 

In conclusion then, whatever your 
doubt may be, its antidote is eaperience. 
Give God a chance to keep His word. 
Fearlessly try experiments with God, and 
if you fulfil the condition of an honest 
heart vou will come to find God faithful. 
“Faith is the conviction of facts not 
seen’ (Gr. Heb. xi. 1). It rests on evi- 
dence. Live up to the light you have. 
The light will grow as fast as you are 
willing to walk in it. And you will end 
with Tennyson: 


‘* Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
Till thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 
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Spiritual Awakenings in the Far East 
By D. Willard Lyon 


A College Revival in South 
China 


HE last ten days of March witnessed 
a revival in the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Foochow, China, which in the 
estimation of so cautious a man as the 
Rey. LI. Lloyd, of the Church Missionary 
Society, is probably without a parallel in 
the history of missionary effort in the Em- 
pire of China. During these memorable 
days sixty-eight students, many of them 
from wealthy and influential families, 
stood up to express their desire and pur- 
pose henceforth to live Christian lives. 
Never before in the history of mission 
work in China have so many students in 
one institution at one time sought salva- 
tion. Underlying this wonderful upris- 
ing of young men to give their lives to 
Christ there has also been a far-reaching 
work of grace carried on in the hearts and 
lives of professing Christian students. 
The story of this work of God cannot fail 
to be of interest to the many young men 
at home who are continually praying for 
the spiritual awakening of these Asiatic 
lands. 

Last autumn the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege of Foochow opened its doors un- 
der most auspicious circumstances. A\l- 
though the coup d’état of the Empress 
Dowager a year previous had thrown a 
cloud over the country, and had turned 
many who had the desire to be progres- 
sive from the pursuit of western learning, 
yet 289 students, the majority of whom 
came from the official classes, entered the 
Anglo-Chinese College witha determina- 
tion to do hard work. Of these but sev- 
enty-five were professing Christians; 
many of the remaining 214, though will- 
ing to study in an institution in charge of 
missionaries, were quite fixed in their 
purpose not to allow themselves to be- 
come contaminated with the “ foreign 
doctrine.” Cliques and bands were even 
formed with the avowed purpose of 
mutually strengthening their members 
against the influences of Christianity, and 
of encouraging loyalty to Confucianism. 


karly in the fall term Acting-President 
Simester organized a Sunday afternoon 
gospel meeting. He soon tound, how- 
ever, that the non-Christian students were 
not willing to attend such a meeting. 
‘The meeting was therefore turned into a 
Bible Training Class to teach personal 
work. ‘Thirty or more young men at- 
tended the class regularly. As the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity were studied 
a growing sense of responsibility toward 
the unsaved was very evident. Much 
hand-to-hand work for souls was done. 
At the opening of the second semester in 
March the members of this class came to 
President Simester asking him to begin 
a series of revival meetings. After thor- 
oughly satisfying himself that these 
young men were in earnest and were will- 
ing to undergo personal sacrifice in order 
to help in the personal work that would 
need to be done in case such meetings 
were undertaken, President Simester con- 
sented to the opening of a campaign. 
Ten evening meetings were held, led for 
the most part by capable Chinese students 
and graduates of the College. Irom the 
very beginning the power of the Holy 
Spirit was manifest. Night after night 
men under a deep sense of conviction rose 
and expressed their desire to enter the 
happy life. There is Mr. Dieu of the 
freshman class; his home is in Amoy; his 
father a very wealthy man and strongly 
opposed to Christianity; yet his son, real- 
izing the opposition and persecution that 
he must face, calmly rises to say that he 
wishes to take his stand on the Lord’s 
side. The father has since consented to 
his son’s becoming a Christian. Here is a 
classmate of his, Mr. Uong, who has not 
only the unenviable reputation of being a 
bad boy, but has been one of the leading 
ones to ridicule Christianity; he is twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age; he steps 
forth to publicly announce that hence- 
forth he desires to live for the One whom 
he has for so long ridiculed. There is a 
bright sophomore, the favorite of all his 
teachers; a young man who never con- 
sciously would break a rule of the Col- 
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lege; he has thought that to live a good 
moral lie was sufficient; but Mr. Hu’s 
parents and friends are all bitterly op- 
posed to Christianity; in his own home 
there will be nothing to help him in living 
the Christian life; but, despite all the cir- 
cumstances, he feels sure that to gain 
Christ is better than to live in comfort and 
peace with his earthly loved ones. <An- 
other ireshman, Mr. l.au, rises; he is the 
leader of the Cantonese clique which has 
always used its influence against Chris- 
tianity; he is a man who despises sham; 
through the personal influence of one 
young man—his rival in the classroom— 
he takes the stand; after the meeting his 
fellow Cantonese throng him and ridicule 
him and threaten him; for three days he 
holds out against their opposition, but 
finally yields to their influence; pray for 
him that he may yet see his duty clear 
and take his place beside the Lord’s ser- 
vants. This Cantonese is the only one of 
sixty-eight who has yet gone back; sixty- 
seven still stand true to their holy pur- 


poses. They represent all classes in col- 
lege. What greater privilege for us than 


to hold these sixty-seven men up by our 
prayers? It will be hard for them to 
stand true to their confession—harder 
than most of us know. Who will help 
them, having done all, to stand? 


Two College Revivals in North 
China 


URING the month of February 
there sprang up in Peking Uni- 
versity, an institution under the charge 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, a 
very remarkable revival. For weeks there 
had been a silent preparation going on. 
The Christian students had banded to- 
gether to carry on hand-to-hand work for 
the salvation of their fellow-men. Mr. 
Pyke, who has been much honored of God 
in the conducting of revivals, was invited 
to spend several days in Peking to assist 
in carrying on a series of meetings. For 
about two weeks meetings were held sev- 
eral times each day, and a mighty spirit 
of confession of sin came upon the stu- 
dents and upon the church members con- 
nected with the Methodist Mission. 
Many conversions also followed. 
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Among those who attended these meet- 
ings were a few theological students from 
the Lheological Seminary of the Ameri- 
can board located a few miles to the east 
at l’ungchou. These students went 
back to their fellow-students and to the 
students in the North China College, 
located also at l’ungchou, reporting the 
wonderful things that they had seen and 
heard. ‘Lhe soil had already been pre- 
pared in a peculiar manner by God; five 
of the leading Christians in T’ungchou 
had been called to their eternal home 
within a few weeks; among them was the 
beloved native pastor of the T’ungchou 
city church, a deeply consecrated and 
lovable young man, in the very prime of 
his years. These deaths had made a deep 
impression on the hearts of the students, 
and other church members. On March 
5th meetings began spontaneously. By 
March 8th the interest had so greatly 
deepened that the college authorities felt 
compelled to suspend the regular exer- 
cises of the college in order to give time 
for the young men to face the tremendous 
questions which were being forced upon 
them by the Spirit of God. The Theolog- 
ical Seminary was likewise closed, and for 
three weeks every student and many oth- 
ers gave themselves entirely to the one 
work of finding out the will of God for 
their own lives. 

One of the members of the college 
faculty writes as follows: “ That Thurs- 
day night (March 8th), at the college 
meeting when the first opportunity was 
given to kneel in prayer, instead of hear- 
ing one voice, prayers and sobs rose from 
all parts of the room, and in a few min- 
utes nearly a hundred were praying in low 
voices, most of them crying at the same 
time. One could but think of the ‘ rush- 
ing mighty wind.’ Certainly the Holy 
Spirit had come, convicting of sin. I can 
not tell of the meetings that followed, 
when every student in college and acad- 
emy received a blessing, and when nearly 
every one of the older student helpers 
made a complete consecration of his life 
to the Master. This last was not done 
without a severe struggle in almost every 
case, and it showed how the self-life had 
ruled before. We had a series of won- 
derful consecration meetings, culminating 
in sixty-eight persons (including ten mis- 
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sionaries) taking a modification of the 
Sheldon pledge to follow the footsteps of 
Jesus, asking in all circumstances ‘ What 
would Jesus do?’ and following his guid- 
ance. Our seminary and college students 
are pretty well scattered over the prov- 
ince of Chihli this week, for they were 
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impelled to carry their new blessing to 
others. It is too early to count conver- 
sions, but at least ninety (in college and 
church meetings) have confessed Christ 
—including a few backsliding probation- 
ers.” Let us praise God and take cour- 
age. 


The Student World 


Volume xxii. of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
is completed with the June number. 
Volume xxiii. begins with the October 
number. «An index to the present vol- 
ume is printed with this issue. If any 
subscribers wish to complete files, miss- 
ing numbers can be supplied at the office 
of the magazine. Single copies are sold 
at ten cents each. A large number of 
subscriptions end with this number, and 
subscribers affected by this notice are 
asked to send in their renewals at once. 
No expiration notice, other than this, will 
be sent at this time. 


Ohio Normal University has procured 
an “ Association House’’ for use next 
year. 


Mr. C. E. Tompkins is to be General 
Secretary at the University of Michigan 
next year. 


Ohio Wesleyan University has decided 
upon the establishment of a general sec- 
retaryship. 


Mr. W. B. Pettus, of the University of 
Missouri, is to be General Secretary at 
that university next year. 


At Mt. Union College, Alliance, O., the 
Association has charge of the chapel 
service every Wednesday. 


The New York Intercollegiate Hand- 
book will appear in nine editions this year, 
the total issue being 4,000. 


New bathrooms have recently been 
added to the Association equipment of 
the Nebraska State Normal. 


Mr. P. A. Conard has been elected to 
the general secretaryship for the coming 
year at the University of Illinois. 


Mr. Alden H. Clark, Amherst, 1goo, 
has accepted the position of General Sec- 
retary of the Association of that institu- 
tion for next year. 


Six College Associations of Eastern 
Kansas came together at Baker Univer- 
sity, Baldwin, April 21 to 22, in a very 
profitable conference. 


Mr. F. R. Stinchfield and Mr. D. L. 
Richardson, both of Bates, 1900, are as- 
sisting in deputation work among the 
fitting-schools of Maine. 


Mr. R. J. Montgomery, of Kansas 
University, has been elected General Sec- 
retary of the Association at Haskell 
Indian School, Lawrence, Kan. 


The Summer Conference of the British 
College Christian Union is to be held this 
year from July 25 to August 3, at Mat- 
lock Bank, Derbyshire, England. 


The Association at Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, O., gives diplomas to 
members of its Bible classes who com- 
plete a specified course of studies. 


Seven or eight of the leading work- 
ers in the New York City Student Asso- 
ciations secured appointments to some of 
the best positions in the city hospitals. 


The Cornell Medical College Associa- 
tion has assurances that it will be allotted 
space in the new college building on First 
Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 
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The Association organized last fall at 
the North Alabama Conference College 
has fitted up a hall exclusively for its own 
use. It is the most attractive room in the 
college buildings. 


Wooster University Association has 
maintained five Bible classes throughout 
the year, seventy men being enrolled, and 
more than 8o per cent. of these continu- 
ing the work until June. 


The Association at Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal., has enlisted nearly every 
man in the college in Association work. 
In a recent meeting five men accepted 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


From several of the Eastern prepara- 
tory schools representatives of the faculty 
are planning to attend Northfield. Dur- 
ing the last week of the conference there 
are to be three special gatherings for 
teachers. 


Mr. Robert E. Speer addressed the last 
of the popular meetings at Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 1. The Association of this 
University held a successful Northfield 
social at the residence of one of its gradu- 
ate friends recently. 


The Rev. Mr. Shuler, College Pastor, 
has recently held a series of services at 
Emory and Henry College, and as a re- 
sult there are only seven men in school 
who have not professed faith in Christ. 
The matriculation is about 100. 


Plans are being made by which six 
students, going in bands of two, will do 
evangelistic work among small towns 
and in the lumber camps of Pennsylvania 
during the summer. This work has been 
successfully carried on for seven years. 


Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Student Secre- 
tary of the International Committee to 
Japan, arrived at San Francisco in May, 
in time to take part in the Pacific Grove 
Student Conference. He will be at the 
Lake Geneva and Northfield Conferences 
also. 
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The Association at Princeton is con- 
ducting a series of life-work meetings in 
Murray Hall. The last three of the series 
are “* Law,” by Colonel John J. McCook; 
* Medicine,” by Dr. David Boriard, and 
“ Missions,’ by Mr. John W. Wood, all 
of New York. 

A new Association has been organ- 
ized at the Colorado School of Mines, 
located at Golden. Four of the men who 
were instrumental in starting this Asso- 
ciation had been members in other insti- 
tutions. The charter membership is 
about fifteen. 

The University of Maine has adopted 
the entire cycle of Bible study, and the 
leaders report much more thorough work 
than in former years. The position of the 
Association in the life of the University is 
higher than at any time formerly in the 
history of the institution. 


The twenty-ninth conference of the 
Association of General Secretaries of 
North America is to be held at Thousand 
Island Park, June 6 to 10, 1900. Gen- 
eral secretaries of college Associations are 
eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion, many of them already belonging. 


The Indiana college Associations have 
had printed a special cycle of prayer, unit- 
ing all the institutions of the State in 
prayer for one another, and for the Lake 
Geneva Student Conference. The cycle 
included special objects of prayer for each 
day for the last month of the college vear. 


Some of the most helpful work done by 
the Association in Centenary College, 
La., is that accomplished by the commit- 
tee appointed to visit sick students. A 
considerable number of students have 
been greatly helped, and have been 
drawn into the Association by this work. 


The dates of the Summer Conferences 
yet to be held are: Asheville, June 15 to 
24; Lake Geneva, June 15 to 24; North- 
field, June 29 to July 8. The Pacific 
Grove Conference was held May 25 to 
June 3, too late for any report to be in- 
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Yale students interested in the mission 
work of the Association at Yale Hall have 
been agitating the building of a public 
bath-house for the Sixth and the Seventh 
wards of New Haven. Asa result of this 
effort several hundred workingmen have 
signed a petition to the Common Council 
to this end. 


A pamphlet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of religious meetings in prepara- 
tory schools, and fifty subjects for the 
same, has just come from the press. The 
college Associations will find many of the 
topics suggestive. The pamphlet can be 
obtained for five cents at the office of the 
International Committee. 


Mr. J. A. Patch, General Secretary this 
year at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has accepted a position as 
instructor in the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirut, Syria. Mr. C. M. Lewis, 
who was President of the Technology As- 
sociation last year, is now a professor in 
a college in Canton, China. 


One hundred delegates from Colorado 
colleges, from both Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
were in session at Denver for two days in 
April in a conference on Association 
work. There are now six Young Men’s 
and four Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations in the Colorado colleges. 


The Leland Stanford Jr. University 
Association is rapidly gaining ground. 
The Bible study enrollment has been 
twice as large as ever before, membership 
has gained a little, religious meetings are 
well attended, and faculty and students 
are both commenting upon the increased 
vigor and activity in the Association. 


Evangelist Fred B. Smith was with the 
Indiana University Association, April 15. 
Twenty men announced their determina- 
tion to live Christian lives. An Associa- 
tion house, to cost $4,500 and to be 
located on the best lot in Bloomington, 
is to be built by a business man, and 
leased to the Association for five vears. 


On Saturday, April 7, occurred the an- 
nual officers’ dinner, given by the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Chicago 
Student Department for the newly elected 
officers of the various Associations. 
Thirty-two students representing four- 
teen schools were present, and received a 
strong impetus for the work of the new 
year. 





Bates College has undertaken city mis- 
sion work in Lewiston, Me., both in the 
form of college settlement work and mis- 
sion work among the resident Chinese. 
Many active members of the Association 
are thus engaged in practical service 
among the needy classes of the city. A 
room is held permanently for the college 
settlement work. 

This year the Church Students’ Mis- 
sionary Association held its thirteenth 
annual convention at Kenyon College. 
There were delegates from all Episcopal 
divinity schools in the East and South, 
and the convention was marked by the 
practical character of the addresses which 
dealt with the results of actual work at 
home and abroad. 





The Association at Shurtleff College, 
Upper Alton, IIl., utilizing special meet- 
ings held in the city, has reached definite- 
ly every unsaved man in the institution 
except one. A prayer band from Shurtleff 
has been conducting meetings in the un- 
organized Western Military Academy, 
where fifteen cadets were converted dur- 
ing the evangelistic campaign. 


At Lincoln, Neb., April 27 to 29, under 
the direction of the State Committee, 
there was held a conference of the Asso- 
ciation presidents from the different col- 
leges and universities of the State. Seven 
institutions were represented by the new- 
ly elected presidents. Much stress was 
laid upon the need of complete organiza- 
tion during the spring months. 


Twelve committees are at work in the 
Association of Mercer University, Ma- 
con, Ga. On April 18 five men volun- 
teered their lives for foreign missions— 
the result of praverful reading and study 
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of missions during the session, but indi- 
rectly due to one man who attended the 
Cleveland Convention two years ago, and 
who is one of the five volunteers. 


At a joint meeting of the advisory and 
executive committees of McGill Univer- 
sity Association it was unanimously de- 
cided to call a secretary who could give 
his undivided attention to the work. This 
is the first Student Association in Canada 
that has engaged a secretary to give all 
his time to the Association. Mr. J. R. 
Cox has been chosen to fill the position. 


The third conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation will be held 
at Versailles, France, August 4 to 7. It 
is to be a conference of national leaders, 
the attendance being limited to these. At 
the same date the Association générale des 
Etudiants de Paris has arranged for an 
elaborate reception to the students of the 
world who may be present at the Exposi- 
tion. 


Oberlin College has been having a 
helpful series of “ Life-work Confer- 
ences.” Professor Bosworth, President 
Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, 
and Secretary Shurtleff have presented 
various phases. Professor T. N. Carver 
gave a strong talk recently on “ College 
Men and Social Tendencies.” An excel- 
lent small orchestra is helpful in its meet- 
ings. 


Mr. James H. Nichol, the class of 1900, 
University of Minnesota, is to be the Gen- 
eral Secretary at his alma mater for the 
coming year, to take the place of Mr. L. 
T. Savage, who has resigned to travel 
abroad for a business firm. Mr. Nichol 
completed his work at the University of 
Minnesota in three years with honors, and 
has been teaching for the past year in the 
Evanston (Ill.) high school. 


The Yale Association has printed a 
very attractive leaflet, entitled ‘ North- 
field and the Yale Delegation.” It con- 
tains pictures of the Yale delegation of 
1899, and of Weston Hall, which is occu- 
pied by the Yale men at the Summer Con- 
ference. In addition there is a very tak- 
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ing account of the events experienced, and 
of the helpiul friendships formed at the 
Conierence. The leaflet is used in work- 
ing up the delegation for the coming sum- 
mer, 


The Association at the State University 
of Colorado, located at Boulder, has been 
hampered in its work by want of a suit- 
able room. Recently the professor of 
Greek, himself a former Association 
president, gave up his room on the first 
floor, and withdrew to the third, leaving 
his pleasant corner-room to the Associa- 
tion. Two hundred dollars has been 
raised to furnish the room, and brighter 
days are just ahead for the work in the 
State University. 


The Association at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point has concluded a year 
of most successful work. Many of its 
meetings have been addressed by the 
most prominent speakers of the country. 
Its reading-room has been used by an in- 
creasing number of men, and with in- 
creasing appreciation of its worth. Not- 
withstanding the strict discipline at the 
Academy, the officers in charge have 
shown marked consideration for the As- 
sociation, thereby increasing the effi- 
ciency of its work. 


Thirty-five graduates of various 
schools included in the Chicago Student 
Department have signed “ alumni endow- 
ment fund agreements.” By the terms 
of this agreement, they pay quarterly dur- 
ing a term of five years a certain percent- 
age of their gross incomes which each 
man determines for himself. The average 
is a trifle over two per cent. for each of 
the five years. These payments alto- 
gether are intended to form an endow- 
ment fund for the support of the Student 
Department of the Chicago Association. 


The Association at the State Univer- 
sitv of Nebraska is closing the best vear 
in its history. The rooms have become 
the center of activity among young men. 
The employment bureau secured work 
last year for 134 men. The work owes 
much to the training conferences which 
have been held, in which all the working 
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force has been led into discussions of the 
problems confronting the Association. 
All committees have met and adopted 
written policies for the new year. These 
will be acted upon by the whole Associa- 
tion before the year closes. 


One feature of the work of the Associa- 
tion in the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute is the Ladies’ Auxiliary, which gives 
the Association men a social reception 
every two months. The auxiliary also 
provides a distinguished speaker for a 
public service of the Association every 
other month. The Association conducts a 
Sunday afternoon service with an average 
attendance of forty, a Saturday evening 
prayer service, three large Bible classes, 
and a mission study class of ten mem- 
bers. One of the professors who recently 
died left the Association the sum of $300, 
which will be used for the beginning of a 
building fund. 


The University of Wisconsin held its 
annual banquet May 21, in Guild Hall, 
Madison, Chief Justice J. B. Cassoday, 
of Wisconsin, acting as toastmaster. 
Short responses were given by Governor 
Edward Scofield, Hon. John Johnston, of 
Milwaukee; Senator J. M. Whitehead, of 
Janesville; Dean E, A. Birge, of Madi- 
son; Mr. F. W. Ganse, of Chicago; Mr. 
L. W. Messer, of Chicago, and Mr. C. C. 
Michener, of the International Commit- 
tee. Plates were laid for 150 guests. The 
building canvass was launched. Neat 
souvenirs were prepared for the occasion 
containing cuts and floor sketches of the 
proposed building. 


At the regular meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Association, Sunday, May 
6, student subscriptions amounting to 
$1,069 were made toward paying the in- 
debtedness on the Association House. In 
view of the pledges being payable be- 
fore October 1, 1900, the giving was 
heroic. Eight pledges of $25 each were 
made by men earning all, or part, of 
their college expenses. A student board- 
ing himself gave $10. A vigorous per- 
sonal canvass is expected to cover all 
obligations by commencement in June. 
The Association now owns property 
valued at more than $20,000. A gift of 
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$800 has just been made by a resident of 
Champaign. 


Mr. H. C. Duncan, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union of Great Brit- 
ain, sailed for Lngland from Montreal 
May 1g. In addition to attending the ses- 
sions of the Ecumenical Conference, he 
visited Yale University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Williams College, Drew Theological 
Seminary, and investigated the student 
work in Chicago, New York, Boston, 
and Montreal. His presentation at the 
Conference of the missionary movement 
among the British students was very ef- 
fective. His visits among the colleges 
and his conferences with the leaders of 
the North American Movement have 
been much appreciated and helpful. 


The students of Northwestern Univer- 

sity were favored with speeches by a 
number of the prominent members of the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was held in Chi- 
cago during May. The services were 
held on Sunday afternoons, and the speak- 
ers were Governor Shaw, of Lowa; Presi- 
dent Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Rev. Dr. W. F. McDowell, and 
3ishop J. F. Hartzell. The Association 
gave a committeemen’s tea, April 26, at 
which forty men were present. The work 
of each department was represented, and 
each man was able to learn just what men 
were working on the various committees. 
On May 24 the Association gave a ban- 
quet in honor of the new General Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. V. Hibbard, this year Presi- 
dent of the Association at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


The leaders in student missionary cam- 
paign work for the coming summer are 
as follows: Methodist Church, Mr. S. 
Earl Taylor, 57 Washington Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill.; Presbyterian Church, Mr. F. 
M. Stead, 37 Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; Reformed Church, Mr. George Hun- 
ter, 25 East 22d Street, New York City; 
Baptist Church North, Mr. L. I. Thayer, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Southern Methodist, Rev. P. 


L. Cobb, 346 Public Square, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Southern Presbyterian, Mr. 
Charles A. Rowland, Jr., Athens, Ga.; 
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United Presbyterian, Mr. D. Milton 
Davis, 133 North Avenue, Allegheny, 
Pa.; Canadian Methodist, F. C. Stephen- 
son, M.D., 568 Varliament Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Southern Baptist, 
Mr. Charles A. Tenny, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Christian, the Rev. Dr. A. McLean, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


The Association Presidents’ Confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania was held at Dickin- 
son College, April 19 to 22. Thirty-six 
Associations in the State were represent- 
ed by their newly elected presidents. One 
Association sent a leading worker in place 
of the president, and one Association from 
out of the State, St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md., sent its representative. The 
leaders in the conference were Mr. H. W. 
Hicks, Mr. R. G. Hooper, Professor F. 
H. Green, of West Chester State Normal 
School; Mr. F. M. Gilbert, Mr. Charles 
W. Harvey; State Secretary S. M. Bard, 
and the State College Secretary, Mr. E. 
D. Soper. The large representation was 
made possible through the pooling sys- 
tem by which each Association sending 
its president pays the same amount to- 
ward the total expense of the conference. 
This year it amounted to less than nine 
dollars for each Association. 


A fundamental change has been made 
this year in the organization of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. There are six 
departments in the University: College, 
Medicine, Law, etc. They are quite dis- 
tinct in the character of their students 
and in the problems which they present. 
To meet this complex situation, all com- 
mittees embracing the several depart- 
ments have been abolished, and a com- 
plete and distinct committee system has 
been organized within each department 
under a vice-president, who is virtually 
the president of that department. As far 
as actual work is concerned, each depart- 
ment is a separate Association. The 
departments, however, are unified by a 
common president, treasurer, and gen- 
eral secretary, by an executive committee 
composed of the vice-presidents and off- 
cers, and by common membership in the 
University Christian Association. 
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At Bowdoin College the attendance at 
the weekly Association meeting has been 
increased by more than one hundred per 
cent. during the year. A liberal estimate 
of expense for the religious meetings was 
entered in the budget, and the policy of 
inviting well-known speakers was adopt- 
ed. Twenty-three meetings were con- 
ducted, and of the twenty-three speakers 
eleven were from other cities than Bruns- 
wick. Four of the addresses were by 
laymen prominent in secular professional 
life. A specialty of good music was 
made, for which was secured the best 
talent afforded by the city, including oc- 
casionally prominent student voices. The 
topics were timely, and thoroughly adapt- 
ed to student considerations. While the 
increased attendance expresses the most 
marked result of this series of meetings, 
the most significant fact about attendance 
is that a large per cent. of those in at- 
tendance were not members of the Asso- 
ciation, and would not have been present 
at meetings of another character. 


The missionary committee at Johns 
Hopkins University has been carrying on 
a canvass to raise $125 toward the support 
of Mr. L.. P. Larsen, student secretary at 
Madras, India. Most of this amount is 
already in hand. Sixty dollars were con- 
tributed during the spring toward the sup- 
port of a social settlement, in which the 
Johns Hopkins Association has been ma- 
terially interested for some years—the 
Lawrence house in South Baltimore. 
This work is becoming of more impor- 
tance each year, and a new home will be 
occupied in the autumn; a permanent 
resident worker will be secured, if pos- 
sible. The Association has furnished 
eight regular workers during the past 
year. A spring reception for Association 
members was held May 1, and proved 
very successful. It will probably be 
made a regular feature of Association life. 
The claims of Northfield were presented. 
The News-Letter, Hopkins’s biweekly 


student publication, allowed the Associa- 
tion the privilege of inserting three arti- 
cles on Northfield, together with four 
half-tone 
views. 


engravings from Northfield 











The Universities’ Camp—Sailed Volunteers 


The Universities’ Camp for Pre- 
paratory Schools 


HE first American Universities 
Camp for Preparatory Schools, 
modeled after similar camps in England, 
will be opened, August 16th, at Wingaer- 
sheek Beach, Gloucester, Mass. The ob- 
ject of this camp is to give schoolboys of 
fourteen years of age or over a two weeks’ 
rough outing under canvas, and to show 
them that proficierrcy in baseball, foot- 
ball, and other school sports is not incon- 
sistent with a manly Christian life. Any 
boy of the above age, from either a public 
or a private school, may attend. 

The twelve leaders have been chosen 
from the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the Eastern colleges and univer- 
sities. The boys who come to camp will 
thus have an opportunity to learn a good 
deal about college life. There will be no 
tutoring in camp, nor religious exercises 
other than brief morning prayers, and a 
half-hour meeting around the camp-fire 
at night. All these services will be con- 
ducted by the leaders. The rest of the 
time will be spent in swimming, fishing, 
sailing, rowing, bicycling, and all kinds 
of athletic sports. 

The expenses of the outing are to be 
paid by leaders and boys alike. Each one 
who attends is to pay $20, and whatever 
is left after the bills are met is to be re- 
funded. The management will thus be 
on the cooperative plan. The outfit con- 
sists of double-roofed wall-tents, each fur- 
nished with canvas bunks. There are 
sufficient accommodations for eighty-four 
boys. 

While this camp is not expected to re- 
semble the Student Summer Confer- 
ences, those who are interested in it do 
hope that this, and others which may fol- 
low in later years, will be a means of de- 
veloping among the preparatory schools 
the wholesome earnest religious life 
which is found among the better class of 
college men. A printed booklet, and 
other information regarding the camp, 
can be obtained by addressing the leader, 
Mr. George Gleason, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 
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Sailed Volunteers 


OLLOWING is the list of sailed 
volunteers reported to the office of 
the Student Volunteer Office since De- 
cember 1, 1899. In several cases names 
of wives of missionaries are given, the 
names of husbands having been included 
in the list printed in THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for last December, insufficient 
data being at hand at that time for ascer- 
taining the maiden names under which 
the wives signed declaration cards. 

Africa——Miss Emma C. Redick, Ober- 
lin College; Miss Grace J. Raynor, Gor- 
don Missionary Training School; Mrs. 
Mary H. Moffatt, Oberlin College; Mrs. 
Margaret Caroline McCord, Oberlin Col- 
lege; Miss Anna J. Mekkleson, Chicago: 
Training School; Wm. T. Lawrence, 
M.D., New York Men’s Homceopathic 
College; Rev. Charles F. Johnston, 
Pennsylvania Bible Institute; Rev. Her- 
bert W. Innis, Gordon Missionary Train- 
ing School; Mr. David A. Carson, Union 
Missionary Training Institute; Miss 
Edith A. Burke, Union Missionary Train- 
ing Institute; Miss Bertha D. Boldt, 
Gordon Missionary Training Institute; 
Howard G. Barrie, M.D., Trinity Medical 
College; Rev. Elmer D. Bartholomew, 
Pennsylvania Bible Institute; Rev. Jas. 
D. Taylor, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary; Mr. Albert F. Taylor, Toronto 
Bible Training School; Mrs. Irene Wal- 
ton Axtell, Washburn College. 

Bulgaria.—Rev. Korta Dimitr Momi- 
roff, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

3urmah.—Rev. Jesse F. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School; Miss 
Julia G. Shinn, Philadelphia Baptist 
Training School. 

China.—Mr. Andrew H. Woods, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Louise Galt, Tabor College; 
John D. Trawick, M.D., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Medical; Miss Mary L. Rowley, 
Albion College; Rev. Archie D. Rice, 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary; Miss Nettie Moomau, Northfield 
Seminary; Miss L. Mead, Pillsbury 
Academy; Mrs. Josie Sweet, Wayland 
Academy; Miss Emma Estelle Martin, 
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M.D., Chicago Woman's Medical Col- 
lege: Miss Lizzie E. Martin, DePauw 
University; Miss Ella Manning, Chicago 
Training School; Rev. Luke Lowe, Penn- 
svivania Bible Institute; Mr. Albert O. 
Loosley, Chicago Bible Institute; Sidney 
L. Lasell, M.D., New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; Ingvald J. 
Hotvedt, M.D., University of Minnesota; 
Miss Anna Jane Henry, M.D., Ontario 
Medical College for Women; Miss Anna 
Elmers, Boston Missionary Training 
School; George Fox DeVol, M.D., Uni- 
versity Medical College of New York; 
Miss [fhe B. Cooper, M.D., State Nor- 
mal School of Indiana; Miss Minnie 
Brimstin, Toronto Bible Training School; 
Mr. Joseph Beech, Wesleyan University; 
Miss Grace M. Hill, Northfield Training 
School. 

Cuba.—Mr. James D. Lewis, Vander- 
bilt University. 

Hawaiian Islands.—Rev. Jas. FE. Rus- 
sell, Union Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Edward Bb. Turner, Union Theological 
Seminary: Rev. John P. Erdman, MeCor- 
mick Theological Seminary. 

India.—Miss Ida S. Seudder, M.D.., 
Cornell Medical School; Mrs. Phylana 
Bell Kennan, Hillsdale College: Miss 
Laura Radford, Kansas State University; 
Mrs. Minnie M. Wiley, Park College; 
Miss Matie B. MecWinley, Albion Col- 
lege; Miss Harriet E. Ewers, Chicago 
Training School; Rev. James H. Dick- 
son, Oberlin Theological Seminary; Mrs. 
Hattie FE. Taylor, Toronto Bible Training 
School. 

Jamaica.—Rev. 
Drake University. 

Japan.—Mrs. J. C. Worley, Central 
Female College, Mo.; Rev. Charles McL. 
Warren, Yale Divinity School; Rev. 
Hatasu Tatsuta, Chicago Bible Institute; 
Mr. Kin Takahashi, Maryville College; 
Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Binford, Olivet 
College; Mr. Mishio Osawa, Boston 
School of Theology; Mr. Edward Knapp 
McCord, Starkey Seminary; Mrs. Edith 
Anna McCord, Starkey Seminary; Miss 
Anna M. I. Kammerer, North-Western 
College: Rev. William E. Lampe, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary: Miss Susan 
Malinda TPauernfeind, North-Western 
College. 
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Korea.—Mr. Jacob R. Moose, Trinity 
College; Mrs. Mary M. Moose, Greens- 
boro Female College; Miss Il*, Elizabeth 
Straeffer, Chicago Bible Institute. 

Mexico.—Miss Ida Bohannon, Chi- 
cago Training School; Miss Clara Lovina 
Case, University of Michigan. 

Philippine Islands.—Rev. Leonard P. 
Davidson, Union Theological Seminary; 
Mr. Edward W. Hearne, lowa Wesleyan 
University; Mrs. A. Norton, Chicago 
Training School; Joseph A. Hall, M.D., 
Manitoba Medical College; Miss Mary 
A. Cody, Oberlin College. 

Puerto Rico.—Rev. Joseph L. Under- 
wood, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary: Mrs. Susie Stannard Underwood, 
MeCormick Theological Seminary; Mr. 
Warren E. Durstine, University of II- 
linois: Mrs. Althea S. Durstine, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Mrs. Minnie L. Huffman, 
Union Biblical Seminary; Rev. A. W. 
Leonard, Drew Theological Seminary. 

Siam.—Rey. J. Archie McKee, Austin 
College. 

South America.—S. B. Harris. M.D., 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadel- 
phia: Miss Bertha Edna Kneeland, Bos- 
ton University; Miss Alyne Goolsby, Chi- 
cago Training School; Mr. John D. Me- 
Ewen, Mt. Hermon School; Miss Addie 
L. Stone, Knox College: Rev. Alexander 
Sharp, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary. 

In the last list of sailed volunteers Mr. 
N. H. Huffman by mistake was printed 
as being from Hiram College, instead of 
from Union Biblical Seminary, the cor- 
rect address. 


Reviews 


“The Psychology of Religion: An Em- 
pirical Study of the Growth of Re- 
ligious Consciousness.” By Edwin 
Diller Starbuck, Ph.D. Contemporary 
Science Series. London: Walter Scott, 
Ltd.; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. $1.50. 

The character of this book is described 
by its sub-title. It recognizes two things: 
(1) That the religious consciousness 
grows, and (2) That it may be studied in- 
ductively. These are new points of view 
in religious thought. They have had in- 


























Reviews 


creasing recognition in current magazine 
literature. beginning with /’resident G. 
Stanley Hall’s article in one of his jour- 
nals, the * Pedagogical Seminary ” (Vol. 
1. pp. 196-210), on * The Moral and Re- 
ligious Training of Children and Adoles- 
cents, occasional studies have been given 
to the public. ‘hese have reached but a 
comparatively small number of readers, 
however, because they appeared in maga- 
zines of a rather technical character. Dr. 
Starbuck's book is the first attempt to 
make this material generally accessible. 
The work is not a compilation, however. 
It presents the results of several years’ 
original investigation, utilizing other stu- 
dents’ material by way of interpretation 
and confirmation of his own results. In 
this way, the book becomes a fair expon- 
ent of this new department of inquiry. 

The book has three main divisions: (1) 
Conversion; (2) Lines of Religious 
Growth not involving Conversion, and (3) 
Comparison of the Lines of Growth with 
and without Conversion. The more im- 
portant of the topics discussed are: The 
Age of Conversion; The Mental and 
Bodily Affections Immediately Accom- 
panying Conversion; The Conscious and 
Sub-Conscious Elements in Conversion; 
Conversion as a Normal Human Experi- 
ence; Abnormal Aspects of Conversion; 
The Religion of Childhood, Adolescence, 
Adult Life; and A General View of the 
Line of Religious Growth. The data 
brought to bear upon each of these topics 
were mostly secured through the syllabus 
method. Whatever defects the latter has, 
undoubtedly attach themselves to Dr. 
Starbuck’s work. But he has used his 
data conservatively, and has so reinforced 
his conclusions by drawing upon other 
departments of scientific inquiry that the 
reader feels that if the author has not dis- 
covered the whole truth he has at least 
helped greatly in that direction. The 
work is full of interesting and suggestive 
matter. It cannot fail to stimulate and 
practically aid any one who reads it. Its 
chief value, however, lies in its attempt to 
carrv over into religious thought the 
spirit and methods of the inductive sci- 
ences. Here it enjoys the distinction of 
being a pioneer work in the last great field 
which science has set itself to explore and 
conquer. 
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“The Spiritual Life: Studies in the Sci- 
ence of Religion.” By George A. 
Coe, Ph.D. New York: Eaton & 
Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 
1900. $1.00. 

This book is, in general, similar in 
character to the preceding. It is second 
in the field, by only a few months. It 
does not rely so much upon the syllabus 
method of collecting data, and contains 
more results of observations and experi- 
ments made by the author himself. The 
contents of the book are indicated by the 
following captions: (1) The Psychological 
Point of View; (2) A Study of Religious 
Awakening; (3) A Study of Some Adoles- 
cent Difficulties; (4) A Study of Re- 
ligious Dynamics; (5) A Study of Divine 
Healing; (6) A Study of Spirituality. The 
discussion of all these topics is admirable, 
and, it seems to me, conclusive. The 
author masses together facts derived from 
personal investigation and from the work 
of others, in such a way as to create an 
impression of perfect fairness, and at the 
same time of thoroughly independent 
reasoning. The chapter on “ Religious 
Dynamics,” in which the author discusses 
the place of temperament, suggestibility, 
etc., in religion, is especially fine. Dr. 
Coe has a clear conception, especially of 
what may be called evangelical religion. 
He is fair to every method, but searching 
in his analysis. What he says cannot fail 
to sober up the faddists and extremists in 
religion. At the same time, he is not de- 
structive of anything that is worth saving. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the spirit of both of these men. They are 
both evidently deeply religious. At the 
same time they are scientific, and earnest- 
ly seeking to save religion both from its 
enemies and from its mistaken friends. 
Their books deserve, and will have, a 
large place in a movement that is just on 
in religious things. What the inductive 
sciences have done for medicine, educa- 
tion, and other departments of thought, 
they will undoubtedly do for morality 
and religion. Every young man and 
woman who believes with the head as 
well as the heart in the religion of the 
fathers, ought to read and own both of 
these books. Perhaps “The Spiritual 
Life” is better adapted to the average 
reader. But both are good, and, if read 
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discriminatingly, must make the reader at 
once stronger in his faith in the essential 
truths of religion, and more able to bring 
that religion to others. 

GEORGE Dawson, Pu.D. 


‘The Life of Dwight L. Moody.” By 
his son, William R. Moody. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. New York, Chi- 
cago, Toronto. 1go0. Cloth, $2.50. 
The life of Dwight L. Moody is one 

that will for many years reward careful 

study by all interested in the development 
of Christian faith, life, and activity. 

So thoughtful and conservative a stu- 
dent leader in the church as the aged 
scholar, President Henry G. Weston, de- 
liberately pronounces Mr. Moody “the 
greatest religious character of the cen- 
tury.” President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity ranks him, with Dr. Finney and 
Mr. Spurgeon, as one of the three great 
evangelists of this century, and the ven- 
erable Dr. Cuyler, emphasizing how 
genuinely he was an American—fragrant 
of the soil—places him side by side with 
Abraham Lincoln, and names them as 
“the two most thoroughly typical Amer- 
icans of the nineteenth century, who 
fought their way up from obscurity to 
wide influence—men whom American 
boys should be taught to study as the 
model patriot and the preacher of 
righteousness. Each of them alike pos- 
sessed the gift of an infallible common- 
sense and a big loving heart.” 

Mr. Moody indeed belongs to that or- 
der of men concerning whom we will wel- 
come for many years varied narrative, 
reminiscence, and anecdote before the 
complete story of his life is written, or 
the final word spoken in ripe understand- 
ing of his character and work. But cer- 
tainly a long step in this direction is reg- 
istered in this swiftly-issued biography 
from his son, Mr. William R. Moody. It 
has been prepared in filial compliance 
with his father’s wish and request. The 
author frankly confesses to have been 
hurried, and seriously hampered by a de- 
mand for too speedy publication. <Ac- 
companying this confession is a promise 
that he will follow this book eventually 
with a more full and complete narrative. 


While we believe with him that such a 
future volume will be welcomed, the pres- 
ent work has a freshness, fullness, and 
merit that will cause it to be widely read 
with deep interest. It contains an ac- 
count of the great evangelist and educator 
far more full and authentic than has yet 
been accessible. Among its excellencies 
are che simplicity and directness of the 
style, an utter absence of fulsome com- 
ment which allows the extraordinary facts 
of the life to tell their own story unhin- 
dered, and the wisely frequent use of the 
words and testimony of important wit- 
nesses. The one most frequently quoted 
from, as the reader is delighted to find, 
is Mr. D. L. Moody himself. The skill 
and modesty with which the son makes 
the father tell the story at so many points 
in his own terse, pungent, inimitable style 
is one of the charms of the narrative, ever 
increasing the vividness of the impression 
we receive of the man himself. 

The story concerning Mr. Moody’s re- 
lation to students—beginning with his 
remarkable visits to Eton, Cambridge, 
and Oxford, in England—will be of 
special interest to readers of this paper. 

The greatness and simplicity of the 
man, his Christ-like character, the mes- 
sage he had to deliver, and the power with 
which he delivered it, were so transcen- 
dent that students from all parts of the 
English-speaking world, as they came in 
contact with his words and with the 
speaker of them, were uplifted and from 
his influence received inspiration toward 
higher ideals of character and life. 

There is a photographic power in this 
narrative strong enough to reveal to the 
reader not only very much of the work 
Mr. Moody wrought and the quality of 
it, but also to make impression of the 
man he was by the grace of God. And 
it is this knowledge of the man which 
will introduce into any one’s life who is 
willing to vield to the blessed influence, 
higher ideals and stronger impulse 
toward Christ-likeness. Its efficiency to 
make such an impression gives this 
biography its right to existence and es- 
tablishes its claim upon the thoughtful 
study of all true students and scholars. 

Ricnuarp C. Morse. 
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Student Volunteers _— 


WILL FIND AT HARTFORD SEMINARY 





1. A Special Course in foreign Missions 
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AFTER COLLEGE ---WHAT ? 


Some of the best men which our colleges can furnish are needed for life-service in the General Secretary- 
ship, the Physical Directorship and the Educational Directorship of city Young Men's Christian Associations. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARYSHIP calls for men of leadership, business ability, executive force and 
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the highest scientific training. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORSHIP offers opportunities for usefulness rarely surpassed in the 
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A History of Protestant Missions 
in Japan 


By Pastor H. Ritter, Ph.D. Revised and 
brought up to date by Rev. D. C. Greene,D.D. 
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